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Pre-Hdamic Man. 
Ir used to be supposed that the Book of Genesis taught that 


the world was created in six literal days, and that Adam was 
the first man. But when we recognize the fact that the 
Hebrew word “yom” is equivalent to era, epoch or cycle of 
time, we cannot help seeing that Genesis contains two distinct 
accounts of the advent of man. To facilitate comparison, we 


present below a synopsis of the two narratives. 


First Chapter. 
Elohistic. 


Sixth Era. 


(t) The Adamites,. 
(2) Created, 
(3) Male and Female #o- 


gether: number not 
specified. 


Second Chapter. 


Jehovistic. 


Seventh Era. 
(1) The Man Adam. 
(2) Formed. 


(3) One man only: subse- 
quently one woman. 
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(4) To occupy the whole (4) To occupy Paradise; a 
earth. garden specially pre- 
(4@) To rule, subdue and pared by God—“ East- 
replenish it. ward in Eden.” 
(4 a) To dress it and to keep 
it. 


' (5) Every herb and every (5) One tree (tree of know- 
tree granted without ledge) forbidden on 
exception. pain of death. 


In chapter i: 28, 29, God gives to mankind, male and female, 


dominion over every living thing, and also over every herb, 
plant and tree without reservation. Primeval man was abun- 
dantly supplied with food, for he was not restricted to any 
particular place—all the fruits and animals of the earth were 
his, by right, as well as the fishes of thesea. He probably 
lived in a similar manner to that in which we find the aborigi- 
nal peoples living now, not tilling the soil (Gen. ii: 5), but 
living by hunting and fishing, and on the spontaneous produce 
of Mother Earth. 

Adam on the contrary was specially formed and cared for, 
and specially restricted. God breathed into him (nishmath 
khayyim) “ the breath of lives.” It would seem that God im- 
parted to him a portion of his own eternal life, so that he 
would have lived “ forever” if he had not fallen from his high 
estate, as a son of God (Luke iii: 38) and partaker of the divine 
nature, and of the “nishmath-shaddai,” or inspiration of the 
Almighty. Unique care was taken of Adam—God planted the 
Garden of Eden for him, alone, and no doubt he was specially 
guarded by angels and cherubim, from every kind of danger, 
except the one trial which was to prove him, and under which 
he fell. 

Jacob Béhmen gives a remarkable description of Adam, 
which exactly coincides with our view, and explains the reason 
of his advent. “Adam was created, he says, to be the restor- 
ing angel of this world. His nature was two-fold. Within, he 
had an angelic soul and body, derived from the powers of 
heaven. Without, he had a life and body derived from the 
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powers of earth. The former was given him that he might be 
separate from, and superior to the world. He was endowed 
with the latter, that he might be connected with, and operative 
in the world. * * * * 


He was destined to be the father of a like angelic human 
race who should occupy and vec/aim the earth for God, keep- 
ing down the ever emerging curse, and educing and multiply- 
ing the blessing which God implanted.” 

This conception of Adam as Ben-Elohim, A Son of God, 
explains the otherwise inexplicable passage in Gen. vi: 2-6 
(see R. V). 


The Benéy-Elohim are the Adamic race, the Bendéth Ha- 
Adham, are the women of the Pre-Adamicraces. It isevident 
that God did not intend that the superior race of Adam should 
mingle with the pre-existent races, and it may be that this 
prohibition is what is intended under the figure of the tree of 
knowledge. The Rabbinical legends seem to point to this 
conclusion, when they describe Lilith as the rival of Eve. 
This mingling of races is put as the cause of the great increase 
of wickedness in the earth, and it would appear to be the 
primary cause of the fall of the Adamic race from the high 
position which it originally occupied as Benéy Ha-Elohim, or 
Sons of God. This helps to explain (v. 3) where Jehovah 
(Yahveh) says, “ My sprit shall not always strive in Adam 
(Ba-Adham) for in their going astray, He is flesh.” That is, 
he would loose the “nishmath-khayyim” of the “ Ruakh- 
Elohim,” and fall to the level of the Pre-Adamic races. 

In this chapter we can distinguish four races of mankind, viz : 

1. The Elohites (Benéy-Elohim). 

2. The Adamites (Benéy ha-Adham). 

3. The Nephilim. 

4. A mixed race (Hag-gibborim), (resulting from the union 
of the first three). 

In the history of Cain there are several facts which tend to 
show that the earth was inhabited in his day. It is not prob- 
able that he had any sisters, but that he went out alone as a 
fugitive and a vagabond. He was driven out from the face of 
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the ground—ha-adamah, i.e. the cultivated and yielding 
ground, to seek his living as best he might in any part of the 
earth (ha-arets). He went to the Land of Nod, eastward from 
the country of Eden, and there not only married a wife, but 
also buslded a city. 

The time-worn objection to the scriptural narrative, as to 
Cain’s wife is completely answered, when we see that he found 
the Land of Nod already inhabited by Pre-Adamic man. 

He could not have built a city without some help, and there 
would have been no need to build it if there were none but 
himself, and his family to inhabit it. And another fact makes 
our conclusion still more certain: It is said that Jehovah 
(Yahveh) Elohim set a mark or sign (oth) upon Cain, “lest 
any-one finding him should kill him.” The whosoever must 
have had reference to other than Adam or Eve. So that be- 
fore the birth of Seth, that is less than 130 years from the 
advent of Adam, the earth must already have been peopled by 
Pre-Adamic man. 

Adan, it is true, was the first Federal Head of the human 
race, just as Our Lord was the second. In this sense therefore 
he is the father, and Eve* the mother of the human race. 
It is also true that “‘in Adam all die,” because he might have 
been, in his capacity as Ben-Elohim, the restoring angel to the 
race, and instead of falling to their death-doom position, might 
have raised them to his own, as Benéy-Elohim, who should not 
taste of death, but “live forever,” (Gen. iii : 22). 

From the archeological evidence we judge that the colored 
races were Pre-Adamic, and that Adam was the progenitor of 
the Caucasian race only, and that it was this race which was 
nearly destroyed by the Noachic Deluge, but that the flood was 
certainly local, representatives of other races would remain in 
various parts of the earth, and being afterwards subjugated by 
the descendants of Noah, the districts were called after them. 
According to this view, Cush would be not the actual progenitor 


*N. B. Gen. iii: 2o—‘‘ Mother of all living,” is said to be a gloss. See 
Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible—Art. ‘‘ Adam.” 
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of the Etheopians, but that he intermarried with them, and 
became their ruler, and their country received his name. 

This explains the meaning of that very ambiguous phrase 
“ Nimrod the mighty hunter before Yahveh.” It would mean 
a mighty conqueror by the help of Yahveh, just as the Assyrian 
kings believed that Asshur went out with them and made them 
victorious. The rest of the text then falls into line, “The 
beginning of his kingdom (or sovereignty derived from his 
conquests) was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh.” 

From the hypothesis here indicated, it will be seen : (1) That 
the Sacred Book is in opposition to no branch of science or to 
any historical record. 

(2) That the original record in Genesis I, being absolutely 
dateless, it does not conflict with any discovery, geological, 
monumental or otherwise, which has been, or may be made, 
pointing to an immense antiquity for man. 


Henry Proctor, M. S. B. A. 


Che Original Meaning of a “Phrase of the 
Baptismal Formula.” 


AT a recent meeting of the Paris “Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres,” M. Solomon Reniach read a paper upon the 
original sense of the adult Christian baptismal formula relat- 
ing to the renunciation of Satan and all his works. The pres- 
ent phraseology emphasises the turning away from the evil 
one’s pomps (and vanities), the word, pomps, now meaning the 
simple pleasures of life and worldly wealth and pride. 

This, however, is entirely foreign to the original and proper 
meaning of the word which, as M. Reniach explains, signified 
following, escort, or company, fompa, that is to say, the fallen 
angels, or evil spirits and demons. 

This misinterpretation of the primal meaning of the phrase 
had, however, already been discovered by Dr. Woodsworth, 
who, a few years ago, in his edition of the newly-found manu- 
script which has restored to us the long lost “ Prayer Book” of 
the Christian Bishop of Thmuis in Egypt, Serapion, wrote, 
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speaking of the occurrence of the formula in the Bishop’s copy 
of the baptismal service:— 


“The earliest form of the Baptismal Prayer is in the ‘Canons 
“*of Hippolytus.’” xix: 119. “I renounce thee Satan with all 
“thy company,” pompa, aremarkable phrase from which comes 
“our baptismal formula about the pomps and vanities of the 
“ evil world.” 

The “Canons of Hippolytus” say “I believe and bow myself 
“in Thy presence and in that of all Thy company,” pompa, “O 
“ Father, Son and Holy Spirit.” 

This second sacred pompa being compared with, and the an- 
thithesis of, the first evil pompa. ; 

M. Reniach shows that the writings of Tertullian present in- 
stances where he dwells upon satan’s fompa as meaning the 
myriad demons composing the satanic army, the fallen angels 
being the officers of it. 

The early confessors of the “ Baptismal Formula” quite so 


comprehended their word, but by degrees the fallen angels and 
the demons were forgotten, the meaning of the word changed, 
or lost, and its present significance attached to it. 

Doubtless a search among the homilies and sermons of me- 
dizval preachers such as Abelard, Odo of Cheriton, Alanis de 
Insulis, or others, earlier or later, would show at what date the 
original meaning of the word became perverted. Itis of value 
for the correct appreciation of early Christianity that its primal 
concept should be correctly comprehended again. 

See “ ‘Bishop Serapion’s Prayer Book,’ translated from the 
“edition of Dr. G. Wobbermin, by John Woodsworth, D. D., 
“ Bishop of Salisbury, London, 1899,” and “Comptes Rendus” 
Académié des Inscriptions, 1902. 484. 

JoszrpH Orrorp, 
Member of the Society of Biblical Archeology. 


Discoveries at Beni Basan. 


Excavations have been made during the past season in the 
hillside at Beni Hasan, a site already famous for its painted 
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tombs and early architectual features. Below the gallery 
along which these lie there has now been found an extensive 
necropolis, remarkable both for the preservation of the 
furniture in its tombs and for the wealth of material which 
these supplied for illustrating the burial customs of the Middle 
Empire at a time when pure Egyptian culture was nearing 
its culmination. 

Though the rock-hewn tombs for which the site has become 
known are themselves of the Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties, 
it had been supposed, from the composition of place-names 
mentioned on the walls and from other reasons, that the district 
was already of importance at an earlier period, dating back 
possibly as far back as the Old Empire. It is now seen that 
a gallery of smaller rock tombs, at a lower level, was hewn 
probably in the Sixth Dynasty. These tombs are eight or ten 
in number, two of them being inscribed in the style and with 
the names characteristic of the period. One of them, the tomb 
of a courtier named Apa, (Her-ab-a) a chief man of his town, is 
also decorated in bas relief and with paintings illustrating 
agricultural and other conventional scenes. The tomb had 
been re-used later in the Middle Empire for burial of other 
persons, and had been subsequently broken into and plundered. 
But the thieves had failed in three instances to observe the 
original burials at a lower depth, leaving them entire with 
their original deposits of alabaster vases and other tomb fur- 
niture undisturbed. This tomb (temporarily numbered 481) 
will eventually be made accessible to visitors, being the earliest 
yet found in the vicinity. 

The other tombs were all of the early Middle Empire—the 
Eleventh and early Twelfth Dynasties. Four hundred and 
ninety-two of them were opened and examined. These, too, 
were hewn in the rock, but were of the more familiar character 
known as pit-tombs, in which a vertical shaft gives access to a 
small burial chamber (or chambers) at the bottom. More than 
100 of them had never been previously entered, and their doors 
were now opened for the first time since they had been closed 
4,000 years ago at the time of the interment. In some cases 
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the whole contents, being as it proved largely of wood, had 
been destroyed by worms, but a sufficient number of cases 


remained to render an unique series of observations possible. 

In the tomb of one Nefer-y, a chief physician, it was seen 
upon opening the door which closed the burial chamber that 
upon the painted coffin and at its side were a number of 
wooden models of objects and scenes familiar from the wall 
paintings of the larger tombs. Nearest to the door, upon the 
coffin, was a great rowing boat, the twenty oarsmen standing 
and swinging back in time to the beat of two figures seated on 
a raised platform in the center. Beyond this was the model 
of a granary, with six compartments in rows of three on either 
side of the courtyard between them. Men are standing knee 
deep in real grain, filling baskets, while a scribe seated on the 


roof, pen in hand, keeps the count. A flight of steps leads up 
to the roof, which is pierced with holes through which the 
grain is poured into the chambers below, the doors being 
closed and sealed. The principle is natural, as it would be 
impossible tu fill the chamber through the open door. The 
method is still employed by the richer cultivators of the 


country, even by the head man of the village nearest to this 
site (El Kram). Behind the granary in the tomb were repre- 
sentations of various occupations, also in models of wood. A 
man carries a large offering-jar ; a girl supports with one hand 
a basket poised on her head, and in the other holds the wings 
of two geese. In a group women are engaged in making and 


baking bread ; one grinds, another kneads, a third is raking the 
fire in which are small charred embers of wood. Another well- 
executed group represents the making of beer from fermenta- 
tion of bread, by a process similar to that employed in the 
native industry to-day. One man is seen inside a tub, pressing 
with his feet. Two others are bearing water in pitchers sus- 
pended from yokes upon their shoulders. Others are working 
at strainers placed loose upon the casks, while in front a number 
of casks lie naturally in arow. By the side of the coffin was a 
sailing boat, the numerous sailors assuming the attitudes 
necessary for hoisting the large square sail, of which the yards 
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and rigging were preserved. Two men in characteristic 
postures are using poles vigorously over the sides. The steer- 


ing is done, in all cases, by a large oar attached at the end of 
the shaft to a post fixed in the boat. A short stick then fixed 
into the shaft served the helmsman for a tiller by which to 
turn the blade as required. Finally, the coffins themselves 
were found to be inscribed on the insides with new “ Pyramid 
texts” of the time of Unas. 


The furniture of this tomb is characteristic and explains 
some of those in which the objects were found disturbed or 
less preserved. Occasionally rarer features are illustrated. 
In the tomb of one Mehtiem-hat were a number of warships. 
In the bow of one, by the side of the look-out, stands a negro 
soldier, bow and arrows in hand. Six sailors are rowing, 


others are hoisting the sail, which is preserved. Nearer the 
stern and partly under the shade of a canopy which is pro- 
tected seemingly by studded leather and by shields placed 
upon it, are seated two men playing a game of chess upon a 
table between them. A sheaf of spears is at hand, suspended 
from below the canopy. 


In the tomb of Antef, a courtier, the boats had double steer- 
ing oars. There was also the model of a white spotted ox led 
by a man, and in the tomb of one Khety, there was further 
shown the actual sacrifice of an ox of this kind. 

Objects of other significance were also found in the tombs. 
Musical instruments—a lyre, two flutes, and a drum with 


barrel body of wood and parchment ends bound in the usual 
network fashion with thongs of leather. Basket and wicker 
work was plentiful, much of it well preserved, and some ex- 
amples curiously analogous to the work done in the oases and 
in higher Egypt of to-day. An object of special interest archi- 
tecturally is a wooden capital in the form of a lilly, Vases of 


stone of ornamental forms, beads of amethyst, carnelian, and 
other stones, as well as glazed scarabs of the early kind, and 
some quantity of jewelry were also found. 

It seems clear from the titles recorded on the inscriptions 
and from the tomb furniture itself that this necropolis repre- 
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sents the middle classes, the minor officials and distinguished 
women of the locality, during the early Middle Empire. Many 
of the new tombs are those of personages whose names and 
portraits appear in the tombs of the princes and notables 
forming the gallery above. 

The opening of each tomb was recorded by photography as 
the excavation proceeded step by step. As a result some 450 
negatives, illustrating these observations and the funeral 
deposits, have been secured for the expedition, and will be 
published, it may be hoped, as soon as possible. 

The objects themselves, it is pleasing to know, will enrich 
the museums of our universities—Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Liverpool being represented among the patrons—as well as 


some of the best known private collections of Egyptian 
antiquities in England. Previous to distribution, by arrange- 
ment of the Director of the Society of Antiquaries (Honorable 
Treasurer of the Excavations Committees), it is hoped to hold 
an exhibition of these antiquities at Burlington House during 
part of July in the present year. 


Joun GARSTANG. 


Discoveries at Oxyrbyncus. 


Tue interesting discovery at Oxyrhyncus in 1897 by Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt of Oxford of the logia of Christ, and other 
important papyri will doubtless be remembered, The results 
of a brief examination of other papyri discovered by the same 
men in a second series of excavations fully justify the hopes 
expressed in 1897, that Oxyrhyncus will prove a richer mine 
than any other for the recovery of early Christian literature. 
Two, or perhaps three, more seasons’ work will be required to 
exhaust the more promising portions of the Site, the mounds of 
which cover an area surpassed by few ancient Egyptian towns. 

The most interesting, perhaps, of the discoveries in the sec- 
ond excavations is a third century fragment of a collection of 
the sayings of Jesus, similar in style to the so-called logia dis- 
covered in 1897. The separate sayings introduced by the 
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words “ Jesus saith” are for the most part unrecorded else- 
where, though some which occur in the Gospels as “The 
Kingdom of God is written to you and many, that the first shall 
be last,” &c., occur here in different surroundings. 

Six sayings are in perfect condition, but the new logia papy- 
rus supplies more evidence of its origin than its predecessor, 
where it contains an introductory paragraph stating that what 
follows consists of ‘‘The words which Jesus the Living Lord 
spake ” to two his disciples, and moreover one of the uncanon- 
ical sayings is already extant in part, the conclusion of it “ He 
that wanders shall reign, and he that reigns shall rest,” being 
quoted by Clement of Alexandria, from the Gospel according 
to Hebrews. 


It is indeed possible that this Gospel was the source from 
which all this second series of the logia was derived, or all, or 
some may have been taken from the Gospel according to 
Egyptians, to which Prof. Harnack of Berlin, and others re- 
ferred in speaking of the logia found in 1897. Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt, however, are disposed to regard both series as col- 
lections of sayings currently ascribed to the Lord, rather than 
extracts from any one uncanonical Gospel. 

Latin papyri from Egypt are so rare that one containing 
part of an epitome of Livy, covering books 37 to 39 and 49 to 
55, is particnlarly interesting. All books later than the forty- 
fifth of Livy’s history, have been lost, although an epitome of 
them is extant. The papyrus which has now been discovered, 
however differs from this epitome very largely in respect to 
events selected for mention. The back of the Livy papyrus 
was subsequently used for writing the text of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, of which a considerable portion is preserved, and 
is much the largest piece of the New Testament on papyrus 
yet discovered. Another interesting Biblical fragment comes 
from the Septuagint version of Genesis, Itis probably a cen- 
tury older than any of the extant vellum manuscripts, Among 
the numerous fragments of lost Greek classics, is a first century 
B. C. papyrus, containing an ode, or odes, of a poetess, perhaps 
Corinna, the rival and reputed instructress of Pindar. 
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Digging in Egypt. 


Digging in Egypt sounds a very exciting occupation. Bring- 
ing to light mummies, sarcophagi, stele, and what not, as all 
the thrill of adventure; but it must nevertheless be admitted 
that as a hobby it is just a little too strenuous. 

This characteristic is the unchartered rock upon which not a 
few enterprising ships have gone aground, and the would-be 
excavator must make up his mind to work, and to work hard, if 
he is to produce any result from his digging. 

Egyptology is, in fact, a serious matter, and excavation re- 
quires as much businesslike organization and routine as many 
other occupations which take one into the open air, but are 
more generally included in the business of life. 

Stevenson, speaking of his education as an engineer, remarks 
upon the contrasts comprised in that way of life—how from the 
genuine life of the open it carries a man back to the drudgery 
of office work. How “from the roaring skerry and the wet thwart 
of the tossing boat he passes to the stool and desk; and with 
a memory full of ships and seas and perilous headlands, and the 
shining Pharos, he must apply his long-sighted eyes to the 
pretty niceties of drawing, or measure his inaccurate mind 
with several pages of consecutive figures.” 


THE RAW MATERIAL, 


And with excavation it is something the same. For, after 
days of toil on the blinking desert, of patient unearth- 
ing of gigantic buildings, necessity steps in, and, shutting him 
down between four walls to pencil and papers, bids the explorer 
reduce his excavations to cubic measure, and keep numberless 
credit and debit accounts for his men, with 97% piastres to the 
sovereign as a convenient basis for calculation. 


The mud huts that form our camp are just the most primitive 
contrivances, of four walls and an entrance, which you could 
imagine, and yet they are in many respects not to be improved 
upon. The materials wanted for their construction are few 
and cheap. A camel-load or two of gray sun-dried bricks 
for the walls, a sticky mixture of sand and mud with which to 
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mortar the bricks and plaster the inside, a dozen planks for the 
ceiling, and a bundle of Indian corn stalks for a thatch are all 
that are needed. 


As for furniture, a couple of shelves, a native palm-stick bed, 
a carpet of clean desert sand, a grass mat for a door, and the 
rest “zey keyfak,” or in the more familiar phrase of the cook- 
ery book, “to taste.” 

Of the few camps, German, French, and English, scattered 
up and down the Nile, where archeologists are at work, I sup- 
pose no two have the same system, and it is only natural to ex- 
pect that even in general principles they vary considerably. 
A man like Professor Petrie, who for years worked in the coun- 
try quite unaided, has naturally developed his plans of cam- 
paign on the lines which experience has dictated. More than 
twenty-two seasons ago he came to the country with a smatter- 
ing of coloquial Arabic, and, armed with permits from the au- 
thorities at Cairo, set to work on a survey of the pyramids. 
Then followed four winters in the Delta, four more in the Fa- 
youm before he turned his attention to Upper Egypt, and not 
a year has passed in which he has not made some important 
addition to archeological knowledge. 


PROFESSOR PETRIE’S METHOD. 

In his work the three principal human factors are represen- 
ted by the fellaheen workmen who wield the turiahs, or native 
picks, and do the actual digging, the boys who remove the re- 
fuse in palm baskets, and the “khawaga,” either himself or his 
assistant, who superintends the operations. 

In all matters connected with the work he believes in direct 
dealing between master and man. The native “rais,” or fore- 
man is, in his opinion, an evil to be avoided. When once such 
a man feels that power lies in his hands, one can never be 
quite sure how he will use it. If he has Soudanese blood in his 
veins he may bully his underlings unmercifully whenever his 
master’s back is turned; and if he is a fellah there is always 
the chance that he may accept baksheesh and wink at careless 
work. For this reason whenever a man is found attempting to 
usurp the least authority he is suppressed quite as effectually 
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as were the guinea-pigs in ‘Alice in Wonderland,” if not in 
the same way. Mr. Petrie’s system is one of absolute mon- 
archy, a very beneficial monarchy for its subjects, but one in 


which he is supreme dictator, and the power of immediate dis- 
missal takes the part of lictor. The kurbash is banished and 


the purse strings takes its place. 

The majority of the men now working with Mr. Petrie are 
drawn from Quft, some fifty miles to the south. Many of them 
have been in his employ continuously for eight or ten years, 
and first came to him when he was working at Coptos. Asa 
general rule each man brings north with him a boy to carry 
his baskets of rubbish. This boy, being either his son, some 
relation, or the son of a friend, has thus the opportunity of 
learning his work, and, if he behaves well, of being allowed by 
and by to take “turiah” himself. Meanwhile he undergoes an 
apprenticeship, and receives from the men he works for a cer- 
tain small proportion of the latter’s earnings. 

The question of wages, even in this country of cheap labor, is 
one of some importance. The ordinary wages are calculated 
by the piece. That is to say, every foot of excavation is care- 
fully measured and paid for at so much per cubic metre, the rates 
varying according to the nature of the ground. But where a 
large area is being entirely cleared and the earth has to be car- 
ried a long distance, extra help is, of course, necessary, and is 
specially paid for. 


THE TEMPLE OF OSIRIS. 

There could be no better example of this class of work than 
that presented by the clearance of the Osiris Temple, which 
has occupied the greater portion of Mr. Petrie’s time for the 
last three months. Here it was imperative that every scrap of 
rubbish should be removed, in order that the plans of the tem- 
ple, as it appeared at various periods, might be carefully traced 
out and recorded. 

The appearance of the site when we first began to tackle it, 


was that of a waste space covered with piles of limestone chips 
and refuse from the temple of the XXVI Dynasty. Tons of this 
encumbered the ground in every direction, and every ounce of 
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it had to be carried out before the work of planning could be 
commenced. To north, east, south and west tip-heaps were 
soon started, and gangs of boys, hired from the neighboring 
villages,were turned on to “keep the pot aboiling” and prevent 
any waste of time, which might have occasioned had the men 
always been obliged to wait for the return of their own baskets. 

The result was astonishing. White, from head to foot, with 
limestone dust, the men toiled and sweated from early morn- 
ing till sunset, with only an hour’s pause for lunchin the mid- 
dle of the day. There was none of the leisurely style often 
adopted by the British day laborer, when he leans upon his 
pick and dreamily regards the landscape. Paid by the metre, 
it was in their interest to get as much work done as possible 
in the time. And there was no opportunity for delay, for no 
sooner had one basket been filled and hoisted to a boy’s shoul- 
der than another spun in between the man’s legs to take its 
place. All day long, and day after day, the tip-heaps grew grad- 
ually longer and higher; all day long you could hear the steady 
thud, thud, of the earth or the rattle of the stones as they - 
poured from the boys’ shoulders at the ends of the tips, and 
the cries of “hut” (bring), “shilu” (lift it), “insil” (come down), 
or “mashi waled” (hurry up, boy), mingled with the reverberat- 
ing rhythm of fellaheen chants and the smoking clouds of dust. 

Not many weeks had gone by before heavier earth was 
reached, and all the puzzles incident upon the the clearing of 
mud and brick walls below the flood level of the Nile, and, 
moreover, five, six, or seven thousand years old. Here the 
work naturally proceeded more slowly; but at the time of writ- 
ing there remains adeep hollow, surrounded on all sides by 
giant piles of earth and rubbish, with the remains of the earliest 
temple walls standing sheer out of pools of water and puddled 
clay. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


The opening of the Semitic Museum of Harvard University 
is an event of much interest to Biblical scholars. No such 
museum exists elsewhere in this country. Some years ago 
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there was a movement in New York in this direction, and a 
collection so centrally placed would be of undoubted use to a 
great many people to whom New York is easily accessible, but 
such an institution can be much better looked after by a univer- 
sity than by a group of men loosely formed forthe purpose. It 
seems to have been in the nature of things that a university of 
distinctly Unitarian character, though aiming to be unsecta- 
rian, should gain the co-operation of Hebrew capitalists. Mr. 
J. H. Schiff came gradually to the point of giving approximately 
one hundred thousand dollars for a substantial building on con- 
dition that the smaller sums which had been subscribed should 
be placed at the disposal of Prof. D. G. Lyon, to be expended 
for the contents of the building. The exhibit is already very 
extensive, and includes the collection made some years ago by 
Dr. Selah Merrill, whose long residence in Jerusalem as Consul, 
gave him an opportunity which no one else has had, and of 
which his unusual knowledge of natural history and archeology 
enables him to make full use. 

In his address at the opening of the museum, Professor Lyon 
spoke of the collection as a good beginning to which must be 
added funds for the purpose of excavation in “Babylonia, Assy- 
ria, Syria, Palestine and Egypt.” Arabia might very well 
have been mentioned, also, as a field of great promise, as yet 
almost wholly untouched. Of course neither this nor any 
other museum can expect to bring away from the Turkish do- 
minions anything of interest to Constantinople, but Professor 
Lyon is right if he means to be satisfied with reproductions of 
objects discovered. It may be a long time, however, before 
either the funds or the firman is obtained for excavation in 


Palestine by Americans in general or Harvard men in partic- 
ular. 
Meanwhile, those Americans are certainly wise who are cor- 


dially cuo-operating with Englishmen in the work of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, and I look confidently for the time 
when their contributions, compared with those from England, 
will rise above the present proportion of one to five, even toan 
equal amount. We have only one subscriber of one hundred 
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dollars, but the English list shows but two larger scbscriptions, 
although special donations to increase the work at Gezer, while 
the present firman lasts show on the English side one of the 
value of five hundred dollars, and three others of one hundred 
dollars or over. This is obviously the duty immediately before 
Americans to make the most of this opportunity at Gezer, so 
that the expiration of the firman will not compel us to turn 
away in defeat when a few more men employed by the devoted 
Mascalister would have enabled us to say in triumph that one 
tell, at least, had been completely explored. 

The establishment of thrifty colonies in Palestine has its in- 
terest for archeologists, because persons brought up in the 
country can endure its climate, which has been so disastrous 
to English explorers. We are glad to note, therefore, the pros- 
perity of the German colonies, three of which have more than 
three hundred colonists in each. These persons go there from 
religious convictions, are honest and industrious citizens, and 
are improving the moral condition of the country. There is 
reason to think that such indirect missionary influence is better 
adapted to Palestine than direct persuasion by zealous evangel- 
ists. I was lately surprised to read the report of a large and 
dignified society which has been collecting much money and 
expending it in converting the Moslems of Palestine to Chris- 
tianity. Is there one such convert after all this expenditure 
for years? The approach to the Moslem mind can be made 
only through sincere friendship, which begets mutual respect. 
The Moslem sees much to deplore in the continued warfare of 
Christian sects and in their undisguised adoration of images 
and relics, and he must be enabled to learn the difference be- 
tween a Christianity which loves all men and its opposite. 

The revival of the cholera epidemic in Damascus seems not 
to have been serious, but great anxiety prevails at the time of 
writing lest the seeds of disease should be revived by the sum- 
mer heat. The severe quarantine measures which have been 
employed have undoubtedly had their use, but everyone can 
see that what is wanted is a system of sanitation such as has 
been exercised in Cuba with marked success, but may be said 
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to be unknown in the East. Russia and Austria have put pres- 
sure upon the Porte for political purposes, but how much bet- 
ter it would be if these and the other powers would demand of 
Turkey the institution of sanitary reforms, beginning at Con- 
stantinople and extended to every city of any size in the em- 
pire. Or must some epidemic rage in the capital in such degree 
as cholera swept over Gaza and Jaffa and Lydda and Jericho 
and Tiberius? The first week of cholera in Gaza there were 
sixty deaths, the second week ninety-six, then 123, then 226, 
then 292, then 830, then 513, then sixty-seven, then forty-five, 
then twenty-two; and so it ceased, because it had spent itself, 
having caused 2,274 deaths in ten weeks—a large part of the 
population—and still the place is unprotected by cleanliness 
and drainage. Ignorance must be enlightened and public 
health must be supported by law. 

The following receipts since last report are gratefully 
acknowledged : 
Eams, Wilbur Joyce, 
Easter, Rev. J..Ph.D., ... 2. Rhode Island College Library, 2.50 
Franciss, James G., oo Smith, Rev. J.W.,...... 2.50 
Gilman, D.C., LL.D.,.. .>. 5 Stearns, Wallace N., 
Haskell, Miss R.A., .... 2.50 Van Haaften, Rev. A.J.,... 
Howell, A. J., m Vaux, George, 
Hyper, Crarence M., .... . Winslow, Rev. W. C., D. D.,. 
Ret GRE ps es es 5.00 Worcester, Miss M.C.,.... 
Long Island Historical Society, 2.50 Wright, Rev. H. W.,..... 


McKean, Fred G., , Wright, Miss M. A., 
Nevins, Rev. J. C., Ph. D., . . 


Tueopore F, Wricut, 
Honorary U.S. Secretary. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Some few fragments of inscriptions of Judea, recently found 
at Tello, and now in the Louvre Museum, have been published 
after copies of M. Scheil, transliterated and translated by 
Francois Martin, in Vol. XXIV, of Maspero’s Recuez/. It is to 
be mentioned that in Col. 1 of the broken Statue L, mention 
is made again of the country of Magan, from which Gudea 
obtained the hard material for executing his statues. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Hreb- 
aological Survey Fund and the Grarcos 


Roman Branch. 
To the Editor: 


The following subscriptions from May 20 to June 20, 
1903, are gratefully acknowledged. 


American Geographical Soc’y, $5.00 Eastman, Mrs. E.D., .. . . $5.00 
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Bangor Theological Seminary, 5.00 Gould, Charles W.,...... 5.00 
Belknap, Henry W., i Gordon, Mrs. Donald, .... 5.00 
Brooks, Mrs. Arthur, r *Means, Mrs. Emily, 5.00 
Congregational Library, ... 5. Neuman, Rev. S.M.,..... 5.00 
Cutting, R. Fulton, i Newberry Library, 
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Cincinnati Public Library, . . 5.00 Raymond, Mrs. Henry E., 

Carson, Mrs. Edwin, é Shaw, Mrs. G. H., 

Davis, Waters S., F Steele, Mrs. Esther B., . 

Douglas, James, » Salem Public Library, . . 

Erskine, Rev. J. S. E., . . . . 5.00 


*In memoriam Mrs. Elizabeth Means. 


GRACO-ROMAN BRANCH, 


Davis, WatersS.,....... $5.00 Southern Baptist Theological 
Steele, Mrs. Esther B., . . . . 5.00 Seminary, 


ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


Chicago Theological Seminary, $5.00 Newberry Library, 
Congregational Library, . .. 5.00 Steele, Mrs. EstherB.,.... 
Davis, Waters S., 5.00 Salem Public Library, .... 


Francis C, Foster, Honorary Treas. 
Office Egypt Exploration Fund. 


Firechaological Notes. 


Rev. Joun P. Peters, D. D., has an article in the Journal of 
Biblical Literature on Palestinian Exploration. Referring to 
the most promising sites for excavation he says: My last 
summer’s visit to Palestine increased my sense of the number 
and importance of the sites awaiting exploration in Palestine. 
The excavation of a site like Jerusalem is extremely difficult. 
There is, however, a large section of the ancient city which 
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has not been built over presumably since the destruction of the 
city by Titus. From that time on, the hill of Ophel, the 
lower Tyropceon valley, and the southern part of Zion Hill 
have remained unoccupied, or at least partially so, and without 
the walls. Jerusalem has more than doubled itself in size since 
my last visit, twelve years ago, and is increasing very rapidly, 
owing to the immense influx of Jews, especially Russian Jews. 
This new population has settled chiefly to the north and west of 
the city without the walls, but the demand for space is beginning 
to lead to the occupation of parts of the territory of the old city 
to the south. If anything is to be done in the way of excava- 
tion at Jerusalem, it is important to acquire a right to excavate 
as much as possible of the land immediately to the south of the 
Haram and the present southern wall of the city. What, if 
anything, will result from such excavations I cannot, of course, 
pretend to say. 

A further examination of Sebastie has increased my sense of 
the importance of this site for excavation. The present insig- 
nificant village has slid down the hill westward, and almost the 
whole of the site of ancient Samaria is occupied at the present 
time, not by houses, but only by olive and fig orchards, grain 
fields, and the like. No site in all Palestine holds out better 
hopes, it would seem to me, of valuable results from excavation, 
so far as can be judged from its appearance and its history ; 
but no work has ever been done or anything ever been found 
at Sebastie to give us any further basis for conjecture. The 
size of the place and the fanaticism of the population would 
make excavation there difficult and expensive. This fanaticism 
could probably be overcome without too great difficulty. This 
entire region is noted for its fanaticism. When the Austrians 
began to excavate at Ta’anuk the natives, especially the women, 
refused to take their pay from the hands of a native Christian; 
but when they discovered that they must take it or lose the 
wages and the work, they eventually did so, and ultimately the 
relations established were very satisfactory. Another very 
promising site in Samaria is Dothan. 

The Shephelah is full of sites, many of which have not been 
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excavated or identified, which are entirely unoccupied at the 
present time, and which most certainly look very promising. 
Suweikeh, on the Wady Sunt, the ancient vale of Elah, some 
six miles further up than Zacharia, seemed to me, contrary to 


the judgment of Dr. Bliss, a promising locality. It occupies a 
position of great strategical importance, and from its position 
I should think must have been, at least when this region was 
contested between the Philistines and Hebrews, a site of im- 
portance. The surface remains are late. The three strategical 
sites on the Wady Sunt on the vale of Elah are Tel-Safi, Tel 
Zacharia, and Tel Suweikeh, which I should suppose accord- 
ingly to be Gath, Azekah, and Socoh. Another promising site 
is ’Ain Shems, supposed to be the ancient Beth Shemesh, and 
several others of equal promise exist in this region. 

North of the Shephelah on the Samaritan foot-hills, as also 
on the Sharon plain, are a number of available sites, with 
regard to which very little isknown. Kaisarieh, the ancient 
Ceesarea, and other sites along the coast, while more famous, do 
not offer the same outlook for excavations as some of these 
less-known places. Czsarea has been, apparently, pretty 
thoroughly gutted by the Bosniaks now settled there. 

But still more promising in appearance than the sites along 
the Samaritan foothills and on the Sharon plain, are the mounds 
on the south side of the plain of Esdraelon and in the plain into 
which this debouches back of Haifa and Acca, along the cost. 
There is a large number of hopeful-looking ruin sites on these 
plains and in the smaller valleys which lead into them. Most 
promising, perhaps, are Beisan, the ancient Beth Shean; Zerain 
(Jezreel) (in both of which places, however, excavation is com- 
plicated by the existence of villages); Ta’anuk, Mutaselim and 
the neighboring Lejjun, southward toward the pass through 
the Samarian mountains; Kamon, further westward toward 


Mt. Carmel ; and one or two mounds on the plain back of Acca. 
All of these are uninhabited sites. In Galilee, Kedesh im- 
pressed me as a hopeful site for excavations. 

I visited the three renowned sacred places of Dan (supposing 
Tel Khadi to be Dan), Bethel, and Beersheba. At Bethel I 
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should say that there was but a slight chance for excavations 
at any time. I fancy that the shrine existing here was not a 
construction of importance. It is apparently the peculiar 
situation of the place, almost on the roof of the world, as it 
were, and the extraordinary stone field existing just to the 
north of it which gave it its sanctity. It is difficult to believe, 
until one has closely examined them, that the strange stone 


piles existing here were not pillars erected by the hand of man. 
It seems to me probable that the story of Jacob’s pillar arose 
from the appearance of these piles, and that the sanctity of the 
place was due to this natural phenomenon. 

Similarly at Dan, the impression that I obtained was not of 
a town or of structures of any great size or importance, but of 
more primitive worship connected with the nature phenomenon 
visible at this spot. Most impressive is the outpouring of the. 
Jordan, with its rush of many waters, where deep calls to deep 
So at Beersheba, from a cursory examination my impressions 
were of a primitive form of worship, and a primitive sanctuary 
which would leave comparatively few traces. I should not, 
therefore, expect, a priorz, any great results from excavations 
at these sites. 

In modern Judea and Samaria the sites for excavation are 
not on the whole so promising as those on the borders of the 
plains (although Tekoa, Seliun, and some similar places, look 
as though something must be foundinthem). Experience has 
shown, however, that places which look like mere heaps of 
stones may conceal unexpected treasures of antiquity. East 
of the Jordan promising localities are more numerous. 

In visiting the country some twelve years ago, it seemed to 
me, after my experience among the ruin mounds of the Baby- 
lonian plain, that there were few promising sites for exploration 
in Palestine. A more careful examination this summer has 
entirely changed my opinion onthispoint. I have enumerated 
only a few of the sites which seem to me most promising, but 
I fancy that in many less promising looking sites also, as at 
Seilun, remains of some value will be found, particularly if 
unrifled. graves can be discovered. The experience of Egypt, 
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where, in spite of the persistent rifling of graves from the 
earliest period on, there still remains such an enormous number 
of tombs unrifled, leads me to suppose that we shall have much 
the same experience in Palestine. Indeed, in any section 
where the natives have systematically set to work to look for 
graves, as at Beit Jibrin and some years since in the neighbor- 
hood of Nazareth, they have been successful in finding 


quantities unrifled. Experience at Sidon has been the same. 


Further, I might add that experience in Roman, and to some 
extent in Assyrian, exploration leads us to expect the most 
valuabe results not always from the most famous and greatest 
sites. Roman history as we know it now could not have been 
written were it not for the discovery of little fragments of an- 
tiquity in a vast number of sites outside of Rome; and in 
Assyria unknown places like Khorsabad and Balawat have 


revealed some of the most precious art treasures yet discovered. 


Tue second part of Vol. III of the Annales du Service des 
Antiqgutties contains a highly interesting official report on the 
robbery of the tomb of Amenothes (or Amenophis) II, at 
Biban el-Mulik, about which so sensational stories have 
appeared in the newspapers. 

As will be remembered when Loret, formerly director of 
the Gizeh museum, had discovered the tomb of Pharaoh 
Amenophis II, he began to move to the museum everything 
found in the tomb, but higher authorities forced him to bring 
back the mummies of the king, and of the supposed human 
victims, and to deposit them again at their respective places, 
A strong iron door and the armed guards stationed in the 
valley of the tombs of the kings seemed to guarantee the 
safety of these interesting remains. 

However, this protection has proved to be insufficient against 
the greed of the natives, which was stirred up to the highest 
pitch by rumors of enormous treasures of jewelry surrounding 
those mummies. Maspero attributes a share of the fault, also, 
to the leniency shown lately by Egyptian courts to robbers 


of antiquities. During Mr. Carter’s absence, the tomb was 
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broken into, the royal mummy ripped up, one of the other 
mummies smashed, and one of the sepulchral boats stolen. 
Fortunately, Mr. Carter was speedily informed, rushed back 
and started an investigation. The three night-guards stationed 
at Bibad el-Mulfiik had concocted a wonderful story, how a 
band of armed and masked men had surprised and over- 


whelmed them, but this story was soon exposed. The guards 
had, in fact, been absent from their somewhat monotonous 
duty, while the tomb was being broken open. This was found 
out, first, from evidence that they had, afterwards, tried to 
repair the broken padlock very clumsily, to hide the theft. 
How then Carter tracked the thief by photographing and 
‘measuring his footprints, and how, finally, the chief person 
involved in the robbery was identified and arrested, is a charm- 
ing little detective story. Finally, it was found out that the 
body of the Pharaoh, fortunately, had worn no jewelry and 
was little injured, only one finger had been broken off. It is 
pathetique to read how the fragments of the funerary crown, 
stripped from the head of the mummy by the robbers, were 
collected, together with the hair fallen down, and were placed 
in a small tin box. The funerary boat, unfortunately, could 
not be recovered. 

This interesting report shows clearly the enormous difficul- 
ties with which the administration of the Egyptian Antiquities 
has to contend. It would be wrong to censure the adminis- 


tration, which does whatever can be done with its rather scanty 
allowance of money. The experiment of keeping recently 


discovered tombs intact with all their contents for the inspec- 
tion by tourists, is however, shown to be too risky to deserve 


more extension. 
W. Max MULLER. 


Tue collection of anthrpological remains in the museum 
attached to the Government School of Medicine at Cario, 
throws some interesting side-lights on the manners and cus- 
toms of the ancient Egyptians. It at first seemed inexplicable 
that, in a certain percentage of female skeletons, the ulna or 
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inner bone of the forearm had been fractured and had subse- 
quently grown together. Accident would not account for the 
special liability of one sex to the injury, and in cases of accident 
to the forearm both bones are usually fractured. The mystery 
is now solved. These primitive Egyptians corrected their 
wives with clubs or with the naboots (staves) used by the 
modern fellah, and a woman throwing up her arm to defend 
her head would be liable to suffer a fracture of that bone on 
which the weight of the blow fell. To the physiologist, and, 
indeed, to the medical profession as a whole, these relics are of 
exceptional interest and importance. A large number of the 
prehistoric and many of the non-mummified historic remains 
are in a marvelously good state of preservation. In many of 
the prehistoric aborigines the whole of the hair and skin is 
retained, and the features of every organ of the body can be 
fully recognized. The brain, the eyes, the trachea, and larynx, 
the thoracic and the abdominal organs, the veins and arteries, 
and even the nerves of the limbs are often preserved. The 
traces of disease and injury are also present ; many of the dead 
bear on their bones the indications of rheumatic gout which 
still afflicts the fellahin of to-day. A pair of bark splints, by 
far the earliest known to medical history, dates back to the 
Fifth Dynasty (czrc. 3000 B. c.), and in some cases the lens of 
the eye has been preserved entire, thanks, in all probability, 
to the fact that the persons had suffered from senile cataract. 

The character of the skeletons and skulls presents several 
interesting features. The cubic capacity of the skull is on an 
average less than that of the modern fellah, and the skulls 
differ markedly in type, some, for example, being long and 
“boat-shaped,” while others are almost pentagonal. A very 
few Negro skulls—probably those of slaves—have been dis- 
covered in these early cemeteries, and it is likely enough that 
the Nubas and other Soudanese races had not yet advanced 
very far down the Nile at that epoch. The stature of these 
prehistoric Egyptians did not exceed the average in most cases, 
but their muscular development was very great. In appear- 


anee, so far as can be judged from a microscopical examination 
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of the skin and hair, they were a brown race with dark brown 
hair verging on black. The discovery of a few skulls with fair 
hair attached t6 them, attributed for a time to hypothetical 
“Northern ” or “Aigean” visitors or immigrants, is now ex- 
plained by a reference to the chemical action of the soil. A 
large proportion of the skeletons present one peculiarity 
which occurs ina small percentage of modern skeletons—a 
perforation of the lower end of the humerus. In afew months 
from now a full report on the structure of the body and the 
affinities of these early Egyptians will be published by the 
University of California. It will be based on the examination 
of over a thousand bodies, all of which have been lent to the 
Anthropological Museum for this purpose, and on its com- 
pletion a large number of the remains will find a permanent 
resting-place in California. 


THE excavations begun towards the close of last season at 
Hagia Trias, near Phesto, on the southern coast of Crete, by 


Professor Halbherr, have been resumed this spring under the 
direction of M. Hatzidakis, the ephor of antiquities in Candia. 
It will be remembered that at this spot Professor Halbherr 
made the very interesting discovery of another Mycenzan pal- 
ace similar to those at Knossos and Phestos. The palace is 
conjectured to have been the maratime residence of the Kings 
of Phestos, for the sea, which is now some two kilometres from 
the site has probably receded considerably since Homeric times. 
The recent excavations have revealed a large structure contain- 


ing the usual mégaron, or hall, for men; another mégaron for 
women, baths, and apothekai, or storerooms. No cisterns or 
water pipes have yet come to light. A large number of clay 
seals have been found here as in other Cretan dwellings of this 
period, and some dozen inscribed tablets exhibiting the myste- 
rious linear or pictographic signs, which as yet have defied in- 
terpretation. Among the bronze objects recovered are several 
statuettes, votive effigies of oxen and goats, a spearhead and 
ten double axes of the usual Cretan type, together with two 
small votive double axes. Nineteen talents of bronze, in the 
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shape of rectangular plagues, have also been found. These ap- 
parently served as standard weights, or were employed in com- 
mercial transactions. A large amount of pottery has also been 
recovered. The excavations, which have been suspended dur- 
ing the Easter holidays, will shortly be resumed. 


Art the recent annual meeting of the Council of the Arche- 
ological Institute of America, judging from the reports of the 
chairmen of the Managing Committees, increasing usefulness 
and brighter financial prospects are the order of the day in the 
different schools. Professor West mentioned the substantial 
gift of $2,500 a year for four years to the current funds of the 
School in Rome, from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan; and stated that 
subscriptions to the permanent endowment fund now amount 
to $64,750. Professor J. R. Wheeler, for the School at Athens, 
reported an increase of about $6,000 in its permanent endow- 
ment fund, besides subscriptions to an architectural fellowship. 

After many years of valuable service, notable especially for 
the successful conduct of the excavations in Eretria and 
Corinth, Professor Rufus R. Richardson retires from the 
directorship of the School at Athens, and Professor Theodore 
Woolsey Heermance, of Yale University, succeeds him as 
director, on a five year appointment. Professor Richard 
Norton has been re-elected Director of the School in Rome, 
also for a period of five years. Professor L. B. Paton of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary succeeds Professor Barton of 
Bryn Mawr College as Annual Director of the American 
School in Palestine. 


Tue Austrians are conducting excavations in Palestine at 
Ta’anuk, the ancient Ta’anach on the plain of Esdraelon. The 
English Palestine Fund explorers are at Abu-Shusheh, ancient 
Gezer, on the edge of the Philistine plain, almost on the line of 
the carriage road from Jerusalem to Jaffa. The results of the 
Austrian excavations, conducted by Dr. Sellin, have not been 
published. They were on the whole disappointing, like most 
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of the results of excavations in Palestine. The excavators 
discovered old walls and constructions, the oldest of them go- 
ing back to a pre-Israelite period ; Babylonian and Egyptian 
objects showing commercial contact with both those countries, 
as might be expected from the position of Ta’anuk on or close 
to the caravan route connecting them both; a considerable 
amount of pottery and utensils, the pottery showing contact at 
an early period with the Algean-Mycenzan civilization; a 
most singular altar of tiles, apparently Canaanitish and a late 
Arabic construction dated by an inscription. The value of 
excavations of this description depends upon the capacity of 
the excavator to interpret his inscriptions, and upon the 
thoroughness of the work done, both of which seem to have 
been lacking in this case. 


Or the two newly organized German societies for the invest- 
igation of the Orient, the Vorderasiatische Gesellschaft and the 
Orientgesellschaft, only the latter is engaged in excavations 
The work in Babylon progressed so successfully under the 
leadership of the experienced Dr. Robert Koldewey, that the 
Society has recently turned its attention to an entirely new 
field, the old Babylonian necropolis in Fara. The preliminary 
diggings by Koldewey and his chief assistant, Dr. Andrae, who 
have been working there with 160 men, have brought enough 
to light to show that good relics of the earliest periods may be 
expected. Nearly all of the utensils unearthed evidently 
belong to one period, and but few cuneiform inscriptions have 
been found. The finds indicate that the civilization of Fara 
belonged to a period between the stone and the bronze ages. 
In all probability the place was never inhabited, but was used 
only as a necropolis. The Vorderasiatische Gesellschaft con- 
fines its labors to the publication of special researches in its 


Wissenschaftliche Mittheilungen, and to popular expositions of 
the results of Oriental discoveries. 


A MoRE explicit discussion on Dr. Winckler’s explanation 
of the precession of equinoxes and its influence on the Baby- 
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lonian calendar will be found in the recent number of his 
Altorientalische Forschungen which, besides, contains a number 
of textual emendations of the Old Testament and a few frag- 
ments of cuneiform text, belonging to inscriptions of Tiglath- 
pileser I,and Irban Adad, Vol. I, of the third series of the same. 
Forschungen contains, amongst others, anew investigation into 
the Khabiri mentioned in some of the letters from Tell-el- 
Amarna, a discussion of the problem, whether cuneiform script 
was in use among the Jews, and a new explanation of the so- 
called “roads of Anu, Bel and Ea” respectively, the importance 
of which had been first shown by Professor Jensen in his well- 
known Babylonian Cosmology. 


We regret to announce the death of our valued contributor, 
Mr. Samuel Beswick, early in June, at his home in Hollidays- 
burg, Pa. Mr. Beswick was born in Manchester, England, and 
was connected with newspaper work nearly all his life, both 


in this country and in Canada. He went to Hollidaysburg from 


Tyrone, in 1890, where he had been connected with the 7yrone 
Herald. Mr. Beswick was a diligent student of the Bible, and 
very much interested in archeological researches in and about 
Jerusalem. The readers of Brexia will greatly miss his con- 
tributions on the subject. Mr. Beswick was married on 
December 29, 1861, to Harriet Taylor, of Westport, Conn., who 
with four children survive him. 


ProFessor HILPrRECHT contributes an article to the Sunday 
School Times on the “ Babel and Bible Controversy,” in which 
he says, ‘“‘ Delitzsch deserted the field of research in which he 
had distinguished himself for many years, and entered upon 
a discussion of questions which, more or less, lay outside the 
sphere of his competency. He committed the grave error, into 
which hundreds of men of all ages have fallen—he mixed 
science and revealed religion. No wonder that, notwithstand- 
ing the great pathos with which at times he proclaimed his 
startling views, frequently substituting rhetorical phrases for 
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simple sound arguments, he convinced nobody. Asa result, a 
perfect storm of indignation passed through the scientific and 
religious classes of Germany. But as every storm clears the 
atmosphere, Delitzsch’s lecture, and the innumerable protests 
it brought forth on the part of Assyriologists, Semitists, 
archeologists, historians, and especially Old Testament rep- 
resentatives of both the orthodox and advanced schools, also 
had their wholesome effect. The general confusion following 
Delitzsch’s unfortunate attempt to deprive the Old Testament 


of its distinct character has gradually given way to an objective 
view of the real points at issue, which will lead to a clearer 
definition, and better understanding of the true aims and 
natural limitations of two distinct sciences—Old Testament 


Theology and Assyriology.” 


- 

W. St. Cuap Boscawen publishes early in the autumn an 
important book entitled “The First of the Empires : Babylon 
of the Bible.” It will deal with the subject in the light of the 
latest researches, treating of the growth of the old Babylonian 
Empire, its civilization and culture, from the earliest ages ; 
that is to say, some 5,000 years before the Christian era, until 
the final consolidation about 2,200 B.C. Important discoveries 
of pre-historic and early historic remains at Susa, by J. de 
Morgan, and at Nippur and Tello by American and French 
explorers will be fully discussed ; also, the laws of Hammurabi, 
which will be compared with the Hebrew law and covenant. 
The book will be illustrated by more than one hundred photo- 
graphs of monuments, ruins, and inscriptions, and two maps. 


“Tue Restoration of the Ancient Irrigation Works on the 
Tigris ; or the Recreation of Chaldea,” was the subject of an 
address before the Khedivial Geographical Society, by Sir 
William Willcocks, recently published in Cairo. With plans 
and diagrams are described the two great irrigation systems of 
the ancients on either bank of the river, which, in a length of 
some 240 miles, must have sufficed to irrigate nearly 2,000,000 
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acres of extremely fertile but now waste land. Sir William 
ascribes their ruin, not to the devastations of barbarians, but 
to the sudden shifting of the bend of the Tigris. According to 
Arrian, however, many of the irrigation dams were cut by 
Alexander in order to improve the navigation of the river. 
Among historical allusions is the interesting suggestion that 
“Nebuchednezzar erected his golden image probably to com- 
memorate a thorough restoration” of the Nahrwan Canal. 
While much of the Mesopotamian land has become too saline 
to repay any outlay on its improvement, there still remains 
some 2,800,000 acres which might profitably be reclaimed and 
cultivated. The expense of canalization, earthworks, and 
weirs is estimated at $100,000,000, but it is believed that the 
return would be $300,000,000., 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, Vol. XXV, parts 4 and 5. The Book of the Dead, 
Chapter cliii, E. Naville—The Decipherment of the Hittite 
Inscriptions, II, A. H. Sayce—Gilgames and the Hero of the 
Flood, II, T. G. Pinches—Some Egyptian Aramaic Documents, 
A. Cowley—The Transliteration of Egyptian, Drs. Jacob Krall 
and A. Wildemann—Notes on an Inscription at El Kab, F. W. 
Green—The Sakhemet Statues of the Temple of Mut, at 
Karnak, Percy E. Newberry—Postumus, Perfect of Egypt, Dr. 
S. Krauss—The Jews of the Dispersion in Roman Galatia, E. 
J. Pilcher. 


An explicit description of the third Collection of Tablets, 
excavated at Tello, and acquired by M. de Sarzec for the 
Louvre Museum, has been given by M. Thureau-Dangin, and 
will be published in the forthcoming number of the Revue 
@’ Assyriologie. Almost every important text of that collection 
is here published in excellent fac-similes, so that Assyriologists 
are at once enabled to make an independent study of those 
precious finds. In an appendix M. Thureau-Dangin gives a 
revised edition of the famous inscription of Arad-Nannar, 
adding a transliteration and a French translation. 
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Tue problem of Sanherib’s campaign to Jerusalem has been 
discussed in a monograph, by Dr. G. Nagel. Dr. Nagel first 
endeavors to prove that both the cuneiform and the Biblical 
account of that famous expedition are to be considered as 
trustworthy sources for the historian, while he finds himself 
unable to lay any weight on the account of Herodotus 
wherever that differs from the other sources. Ina well written 
summary he arrives at the conclusion that Samaria was 
captured in the 6th year of Hezekiah, that Hezekiah’s illness 
took place in the 14th year of his reign, and that the Assyrian 
expedition to Jerusalem must be placed in the year 701 B.C. 


Tue June number of the Homiletic Review announces that 
with the July number the size of the page will be changed to 
that of The Century and other standard magazines. Professor 
Sayce, of Oxford, opens the number with an attractive paper 
on “The Mosaic Age of Genesis X,” suggested by his recent 
successful solution of the riddle of Hittite decipherment. This 
conclusion is : “ We must go back to the Mosaic age before we 
can discover a period with which the geography and ethnology 
of the tenth chapter of Genesis will agree.” 


Our Rome correspondent informs us that Signor Boni has 
discovered in the Roman Forum two tombs containing rem- 
nants of hollow tree trunks, enclosing skeletons of young chil- 
dren. Adjoining these were eight tombs of adults. The im- 
portance attached to the discovery rests in the fact that after 
the epoch of the supposed foundation of Rome by Romulus, 
adults and children were never buried in the same portion of 
the city. The discovery, therefore, greatly strengthens Signor 
Boni’s hypothesis that Rome existed long before the period of 
Romulus. 


Dr. KoL_peway announces that the excavation of the Ishtar 
gate at ancient Babylon is now completed. The gate is of 
imposing size. Six hundred cases of tiles, reliefs, -and other 
objects, which once decorated the palace of Nebuchednezzar 
have been shipped to Germany. 





